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NOVEMBER PLAYS 


By S. R. Littlewood 


LOOM outside the theatre; not 

always within it. There have been 
some experiments worth remembering, and 
the faiths and classics of the ’nineties are 
still percolating to what one may call the 
cross-word classes. If the main tendency 
is to mediocrity, the tone of the new plays 
has been healthy. In this respect out of 
fifty-three November productions on my 
diary, in or near London, few call for 
apology. 

It was fitting, accordingly, that a month 
which has alternated Shakespeare and A‘s- 
chylus, Shaw and Ibsen, with ‘* Trelawny 
of the Wells,’’ ‘‘ Trilby,’? and ‘‘ The 
Dancing Girl,’? and crammed the Princes 
every night for Gilbert and Sullivan, should 
boast as its outstanding popular triumph 
that thoroughly ‘‘ safe,’’ guileless, witty 
brilliantly-acted Phillpotts comedy, ‘‘ Yel- 
low Sands ’’ at the Haymarket. With its 
well-seasoned old theme of a will, and 
crusted characters of the Devon village, it 
is just new enough, but not too new. It 
reassures people with the belief that they 
are going to get something agreeably 
reminiscent of Victorian country-comedy. 
They are thus in a happy mood to receive 
the ingenious development of Aunt Jenifer’s 
bequest to the ‘‘ Bolshie ’’ nephew. 

All honour to ‘‘ Yellow Sands ’’ and to 
its fortunate author and authoress! But I 
could not he!p wondering whether our young 
people will be looking back at this time of 
ours in forty years with the same air of 
wistful but superior regret that Sir Arthur 
Pinero lavishes upon the early ’sixties in 
“ Trelawny.” 

A more or less bold adventure with the 
past has been Mr. Nigel Playfair’s pre- 


sentation of Moliére vid Anstey in ‘‘ The 
Would-be Gentleman ’”’ at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, though, personally, I did not very 
much care for it, any more than J did for 
Mr. Maugham’s ‘‘ Perfect Gentleman ’’ at 
His Majesty’s. Just one thing is needed 
for M. Jourdain, and that is a comedian of 
genius. With Coquelin it did not matter 
what he wore or what the stage decorations 
were. Every word had the ring of Moliére. 
Mr. Playfair is a delightful man and an 
invaluable manager, but all the dressing-up 
in the world could not get him any nearer 
Jourdain. Compared with this, the much- 
heralded freedom of the version did not 
seem to me to matter at all. 

An experiment which had at least no 
tradition to challenge was Mr. Michael 
Morton’s ‘‘ Riceyman_ Steps,’’ but it 
prompted the yet more dangerous question 
as to whether it was needed. Everyone 
can read Mr. Arnold Bennett’s book. He 
himself has shown no disposition to adapt 
it, which he would probably have done if 
he had felt that there was something the 
stage could give which the book misses. 
The best one can say of Mr. Morton’s 
handling is that it is conscientious, and 
gives opportunity for some _ exceedingly 
good low-life character in the Elsie of Miss 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies and the shell- 
shocked Joe of Mr. Frederick Cooper. 
True realism, even in Clerkenwell, would 
involve some days of sunshine. But 
of all the month’s new plays this was the 
one which seemed to me to give actor and 
actress the hardest test. It was worth 
doing well; so it must have been worth 
doing. 





THE ART OF EUGENE O'NEILL 






By F. R. Lewis 


UT of the confused medley of 

shocks, sentimentality, and syn- 
copation, which forms the main body 
of our American theatrical imports in 
these days, there emerges a supreme 
figure in the person of Eugene O’Neill, 
a dramatist of power, who, by the quality 
and distinction of his work, is fast at- 
taining high rank among living writers 
for the stage. 

His plays reveal, in general char- 
acteristics, great dramatic power of situa- 
tion and dialogue, and a fine sense of 
character and atmosphere—the product 
of first-hand observation. Perhaps the 
most striking feature in his work is the 
power of dramatizing the elemental in 
human nature; those qualities, defects, 
emotions and passions which are in- 
herent and permanent. The word that 
best describes such characters is that 
used frequently by the Hairy Ape—they 
‘* belong.’’ Realistic as the conduct of 
the action may be; crude and primitive 
as many of his characters appear when 
compared with the polished denizens of 
the world exhibited in our drawing-room 
comedies of ill manners; there is the 
illuminating satisfaction of contact with 
living people, the instructive glimpses 
into the souls of his characters, when 
we are enabled by the power of his writ- 
ing to pierce beneath the skin of his 
people, and realize the eternal springs 
of human nature and effort. 

It is an interesting question how far 
the dramatist depends for the material 
of his plays upon his own experiences, 
and how much has to be allowed for the 
power of imagination. It is probably 
true to say that experience is essential 
as a background for character and situa- 
tion, and that the imagination of the 
creative artist colours and transmutes 
what would otherwise be a piece of crude 
realism—a mere journalistic statement of 
fact—into a finished work of art. 

It is manifest that Mr. O’Neill’s power 
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of portraying the primitive in human 
nature, so well exemplified in such char. 
acters drawn in the raw, as the Hair 
Ape in the play of that name; ‘“‘ The 
Emperor Jones’’ ; the collection of sailors 
who appear in the one-act plays— The 
Moon of the Carribbees,’’ etc. ; and Matt 
Burke in ‘* Anna Christie,’’ is the result 
of his varied experiences, heightened by 
a poetic imagination. Coming more into 
the ordinary everyday world, the realm 
of the domestic drama, we have the 
personages in “ Beyond the Horizon” 
—the two brothers, Robert and Andrew, 
Robert’s wife, and her peevish, sharp. 
tongued mother, Emma Crosby, with 


her impossible idealism, and Caleb 
Williams, the lover, placed upon a 
pedestal, in ‘‘ Diff’rent,’? and Anna 


Christie herself, characters drawn in the 
round, which show evidence of the same 
power of observation, and sense of 
human values. 

In addition to our author’s power in 
characterization must be mentioned his 
skill in the creation of that elusive 
quality, atmosphere, more especially in 
the plays connected with the sea. In- 
deed, we feel the sea, its lure, its power, 
and perhaps its cruelty—‘‘ That old 
devil sea’’ as Anna Christie’s father 
describes it frequently—almost as a phy- 
sical presence. In the series of one-act 
plays—‘‘ Bound East for Cardiff,’ etc. 
—where the scene is laid on the tramp 
steamer, we have the stark realism of life 
in the forecastle, and are conscious of 
the hot, oppressive air and confined 
space, with their influence on temper and 
action. 

Coming to the question of the dialogue 
in Mr. O’Neill’s works, this also may be 
said to ‘‘ belong.’’ To the delicate ears 


of a cultured urban audience, the lan- 
guage used bv his more elemental char- 
acters may be offensive and crude, and 
objection may be made that it is too 
close a reproduction of actual conversa 
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tion. Discussion at any length of the 
question of dramatic dialogue is outside 
the scope of this essay, but it may be 
laid down as a general principle that 
the art of dialogue consists in a sug- 
gested essence of real conversation, 
rather than a verbatim report. Even at 
its crudest and most realistic, however, 
our author’s dialogue seems always to 
be in character, and not merely intro- 
duced for the demonstration of his range 
of vocabulary in slang and abuse. 


Allied to the virility and quality of the 
dialogue, which is always germane to 
the characters, is the strength and 
dramatic power of situation in Mr. 
O’Neill’s plays, which shows his pos- 
session of a sound knowledge of stage 
values. Although he has been called 
a wasteful dramatist, in the matter of 
redundant characters, and looseness of 
form, his technique cannot be called in 
question in the conduct of his situations. 
Here it may be interpolated that in 
drama, as in other fields of literature, 
content—or substance—is surely of 
greater importance than form, and that 
too much insistence upon the strict letter 
of the laws of construction tends to 
cramp the energies of the genuine 
creative artist, who, in seeking a channel 
for the expression of his ideas, fashions 
by instinct a structure of his own. 


To take one of our author’s full- 
length plays, ‘‘ Beyond the Horizon,”’ 
as a representative example, his crafts- 
manship in essentials is sure, the situa- 
tions arising naturally out of the char- 
acterization and action, and the effect of 
the play being cumulative—with that 
dramatic inevitability which marks the 
true dramatist. 


With his great gifts of character 
drawing, and ‘‘ awareness ’’ of human 
nature, there is one quality, perhaps, 
denied expression in his work, viz., 
humour. This, in general, may or may 
not be considered a defect in a play- 
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wright, and it may be pointed out that 
Mr. Sean O’Casey, whose plays suggest 
comparisons with those of Mr. O’Neill, 
employs humour in ‘‘ Juno and the Pay- 
cock,’’ the play, nevertheless, remaining 
a tragedy. But having regard to the 
subject matter of Mr. O’Neill’s plays, 
and that sense of the tragedy which 
ever lurks underneath the surface of the 
commonplace events and situations of 
everyday life, we feel that his treatment 
is true, and that humour in such a con- 
nexion would not ‘“‘ belong.’’ 

Short of a detailed analysis of Mr 
O’Neill’s plays—which already number 
some twenty or so—enough has perhaps 
been said here to indicate the general 
tendencies of his plays, and to enable 
us to form an estimate of the outstanding 
qualities of his dramatic work. The 
future writings and development of this 
dramatist will be awaited with interest, 
an interest engendered by the compelling 
force and pulsating life-likeness of many 
of his present achievements. Critics 
have detected in his last published 
volume, ‘*‘ Desire under the Elms,’’ etc., 
disquieting tendencies which point to a 
falling-off in power. However this may 
be, such plays as ‘‘ The Hairy Ape,” 
‘““The Emperor’ Jones,” ‘* Anna 
Christie,’ ‘‘ Diff’rent,” and ‘‘ Beyond 
the Horizon,’”’ dealing as they do with 
the elemental and fundamental in human 
character, will ensure our author a high 
place among contemporary writers for 
the stage. They have the supreme merit 
of being universal drama, and not a pic- 
ture of any one period, fashion, or set 
of manners, and will thereby escape the 
disability of becoming ‘‘ dated.’’ Al- 
though the plays mentioned may not yet 
represent the high water mark of 
his contribution to dramatic litera- 


ture, although it may be that his Lear 
or Hamlet has yet to be written, they 
are of sufficiently high quality to war- 
rant our placing Mr. O’Neill among the 
heirarchy in the world of the theatre. 
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A NOTE ON LONDON THEATRE 





ORCHESTRAS 


By F. A. Hadland 


EFORE entering upon a discussion 

of the orchestral music which is to 
be heard at the present day in theatres 
and cinemas, it may be well to quote 
the opinion of competent judges that the 
standard of orchestral playing in West 
End theatres is very high, while it must 
be confessed that theatre orchestras in 
the Provinces have deteriorated since the 
war. 

In London, so far as West End 
theatres are concerned, light musical 
plays are much better rendered by or- 
chestras than in any other capital, and 
this is the considered opinion of Mr. 
Alfred Reynolds, one of our own con- 
ductors, who has acted in that capacity 
in Germany, France and Russia; and 
the coarse, noisy playing in New York 
has been commented on by those who 
have heard it and have been able to com- 
pare it with the greater delicacy of 
London players. Of course, this does 
not apply to symphony orchestras in 
America, the excellence of which is 
admitted. 

Very beautiful incidental music has 
been written by English composers, and 
Norman O’Neill’s work in this field is 
held in very high estimation. 

In spite of the popularity of the saxo- 
phone, it is not likely to become a per- 
manent member of the theatre orchestra 
except for the performance of dance 
music. It has too incisive a tone for 
accompanying singing, and it is difficult 
to subdue it to the dynamic level of 
flutes and clarionets. I do not attempt 
to reconcile the divergent opinions about 
the instrument. Some advocates of the 
saxophone declare that skilful blowing 
can obviate this objection. 

At the Lvric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
Mr. Nigel Playfair tried successfully the 
experiment of accompanying operas by 
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chamber orchestra. Frederic Austin, in 
‘““ The Beggar’s Opera,”’ used a string 
quartet—double bass, flute, oboe, and 
harpsichord, with viola d’amore and 
viola da gamba. This combination did 
much to make the music-loving public 
acquainted with the beautiful antique 
instruments which, until their compara. 
tively recent revival, had been shelved 
and well-nigh forgotten. In ‘‘ The 
Duenna,’’ Alfred Reynolds scored for 
the same strings, plus bassoon and two 
flutes. It might seem that this unusual 
combination would prove monotonous 
throughout a whole evening, but the 
arranger was very successful in obtain- 
ing considerable variety and contrast. 
In ‘‘ Lionel and Clarissa ’’ use was made 
of a bass flute, a beautiful instrument 
of soft, velvety quality. 

It is interesting to see how much 
variety and charm can be evolved by 
skilful writing for a small orchestra. In 
the recent production of ‘* Riverside 
Nights’? at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
Austin and Reynolds arranged their 
music for single strings, flute, oboe and 
harp, with charming effect. 

The introduction a few years ago of 
violas and trumpets was a forward step, 
and the credit of this innovation is due 
to Mr. Howard Carr, who had to hire 
trumpets in substitution for cornets. 

Mr. Alfred Dove’s long experience at 
the Coliseum has created a_ standard 
there which is always maintained, and 
the meticulous care bestowed by him on 
the transcriptions and arrangements in 
use makes the MS. scores a pleasure to 
the eye as well as to the ear for those 
who, like the present writer, have been 
allowed to see them. The orchestra at 
Daly’s, under Mr. Arthur Wood, main- 
tains the brilliant reputation of the 
House, as does that of the Pavilion 
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under Mr. Hastings. In putting on 
record some of these particulars, I am 
indebted to Mr. K. Ernest Irving. 


The employment of music in the 
cinema is a subject of extraordinary 
interest, and its development, together 
with the application of the principles of 
the other fine arts, has brought a new 
art into existence. Far-reaching ques- 
tions arise, and as the productions of 
the cinema tend to advance towards per- 
fection, so the elucidation of programme- 
music comes to the front and may pro- 
bably have important results in produc- 
ing in an audience a new desire for the 
special realization of concrete musical 
ideals. If atmosphere counts for as 
much as the modern type of psychology 
seems to demand, then indeed the screen 
has a future before it, not only for 
popular recreation, but for the employ- 
ment of advanced ezsthetical principles. 
That it is, and in a higher degree may 
become, a powerful factor in promoting 
the general intelligence of the great body 
of the people, is certain. 

The principal theatres in the West 
End are now provided with efficient 
orchestras and conductors of proved 
competence. The players constitute a 
body of instrumentalists whose skill 
would be hard to match anywhere, and 
many of the cream of the profession have 
passed through the theatre orchestras or 
are often playing in them. 

The long run of ‘‘ Rose Marie ’’ at 
Drury Lane has given plenty of oppor- 
tunity to theatre-goers to hear the band, 
which, under Mr. Herman Finck, up- 
holds the orchestral traditions of the 
House. Long service under one con- 

ductor is a feature of the orchestra at 
“Old Drury,’’ and the result is ex- 
cellent. : 

Last, but not least, we may note the 
dainty combination which, in the hands 
» of the Misses Chaplin, is now discours- 
ing most agreeable and artistic music at 
the Savoy Theatre during the run of 
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‘‘And so to Bed’’—harpsichord, viallin, 
base viol, and flute, instead of flageolet. 
Doubtless the present high standard 
of conducting is to some extent due to 
the establishment of The Musical Con- 
ductors’ Association, which has, for the 
last eleven years, aimed at limiting for- 
eign competition, maintaining for the 
British conductor an independent and 
unprejudiced status, promoting a closer 
fellowship between conductors, and fos- 
tering a united and national spirit 
among them. F. A. HADLAND 


UNIVERSAL SOCIETY OF 
THE THEATRE 

HE British section of this Society is 

now well established on the basis of 
representation from existing organizations. 
This seemed a more practical method of 
proceeding than that of establishing an en- 
tirely new Committee, and M. Gemier, on 
his visit to London on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 9, expressed himself as fully satisfied 
with the arrangement. 

The following is a list of the organiza- 
tions represented on the Executive Com- 
mittee, with the names of their representa- 
tives: Royal Academy of Arts, Mr. Philip 
Connard; Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, 
Mr. Kenneth R. Barnes; Royal Academy 
of Music, Mr. Acton Bond; Royal College 
of Music, Mr. Claude Aveling; Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, Mr. Herbert 
A. Welch; Central School of Speech Train- 
ing and Dramatic Art, Miss Elsie Fogerty ; 
Incorporated Society of Authors, Mr. 
Ashley Dukes; Society of West-End Man- 
agers, Mr. Walter Payne; Critics’ Circle, 
Mr. J. T. Grein; British Drama League, 
Miss Lena Ashwell, Mr. Cloudesley Brereton 
and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. 





On the opening day of the Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations, on Thursday, December 30, at 
5 p-m., at University College, Gower Street, Miss 
Lena Ashwell, Sir Barry Jackson, and Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton will speak on ‘‘ The Festival 
Spirit in Drama.’’? Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth will be 
in the chair. Admission free to members of the 
Drama League. 
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THE PARIS THEATRE 


By Philip Carr 


HE intelligent playgoer, coming 

back to Paris after an absence—and 
the summer holidays in Paris are a long 
absence, much longer than in London 
—turns naturally to certain theatres 
which are pretty sure of saving him 
from a wasted evening. A few years 
ago he would have turned still more 
naturally to certain authors; but 
although to-day he would not willingly 
miss a play by Bernstein or Paul 
Claudel or Francois de Curel, with per- 
haps Robert de Flers added if witty 
writing will alone suffice him, there is 
hardly another upon whom he can con- 
fidently rely. Of these four authors 
none of the last three has given us a 


new play this season, and although 
Bernstein’s ‘‘ Felix ’’ is still running, 
most Parisians saw that before the 
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holidays. Bourdet’s ‘‘ La Prisonniére 
is still running also, but remarkably 
written and acted as are both this play 
and ‘‘ Felix,’’ it is not everyone who is 
prepared to have his interest engaged 
in a play which either sets its first act 
and its principal character in a house 
of ill fame, or else takes homo- 
sexuality as its subject. 

Among theatres the playgoer, unless 
he is incorrigibly what the French call 
snob ”’ in his artistic tastes, will look 
first to the Comédie-Francaise. Well, 
the Comédie-Francaise, apart from 
several revised productions of de 
Musset, in preparation for celebrating 
the centenary of the Romantic move- 
ment a vear ahead, has not yet given 
anything particularly interesting, for 
the revival of André Rivoire’s artificial 
costume comedy, ‘‘ Le Bon roi Dago- 
bert,’’ although it has been highly 
praised, is just the sort of play which 
gives a handle to those who denounce 
the Comédie-Francaise, as out of the 
movement. Another costume play, 
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Paul Fort’s ‘* Compéres du roi Louis,” 
which was produced at the end of last 
season, is far more interesting, chiefly 
because its author has so steeped him- 
self in his period that his court of 
Louis XI is really a picture of fifteenth- 
century life. 

After the Comédie-Francaise, or some- 
times instead of it, the intelligent play- 
goer would before the war have asked 
what was being played at the Vieux 
Colombier, as some years earlier he 
would have enquired about Lugné. 
Poé’s occasional performances of the 
Théatre de |’GEuvre, and some years 
earlier still about what Antoine was 
doing at the Théatre Libre. He can 
still follow Lugné-Poé, who continues 
bravely to produce Ibsen, and is pretty 
sure to give us an interesting work by a 
new author in the course of the season, 
He has discovered so many, who are 
now famous. Antoine, however, is no 
longer a manager, but the _ most 
respected of the dramatic critics, and 
Jacques Copeau is no longer at the 
Vieux Colombier. 

Copeau has left no direct successor. 
However, at least one, if not more, 
of the managers who may be counted 
upon for something worth seeing, owes 
his early successes to the Vieux 
Colombier. This is Louis Jouvet, now 
at the Comédie des Champs Elysées. 
He has not been lucky this season as 
yet. Jules Romains, with whose 
diverting comedy, ‘‘ Dr. Knock,’’ he 
had made his greatest success, was less 
happy in his ambitious political play, 
** Le Dictateur.’’ Charles Dullin, on 
the other hand, at the Atelier, has, in 
his new production, more than a purely 
artistic success—with memories of the 
difficulties of artistic management I had 
almost said ‘‘ merely.”’ 
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It is a translation of a play by 
Evreinoff, who has a great reputation 
in Russia, and its translator is Noziére, 
who thus keeps up his connexion with 
the ‘‘ théatre d’art,’? though he now 
makes his living by writing plays of a 
more popular character. One of them 
is now running successfully at the 
Antoine, with André Brulé in the 
principal part. ‘The French title of the 
Evreinoff play is ‘‘ La Comédie du 
Bonheur,’’ and one would say that it 
follows the kind of formula for inter- 
mingling fiction and reality which 
Pirandello first introduced to us in his 
“Six characters, etc.,” if the play of 
Evreinoff had not been written first. 
Its theme is that illusion is not an 
evil if it brings happiness, and it is 
illustrated in a whole kaleidoscope of 
disguises, surprises and cross purposes. 

The Studio des Champs Elysées, 
which is hardly more than a room at 
the top of the building which also 
houses Louis Jouvet as well as the 
opera house, now a _ music-hall, is 
another of the theatres which are 
watched by those who know. Gaston 
Baty, who directs it, has just produced 
a new play by Lenormand, for whom 
one would, of course, look out as an 
author, if one were not sure not to miss 
him in watching the five artistic 
theatres. This play, which is called 
“L’Amour Magicien,’’ is not, as its 
title might suggest, an artificial comedy 
of the eighteenth century, but an in- 
timate and sometimes terrible study of 
spiritualism and the belief in re- 
incarnation. A widower finds in his 
secretary first the medium who puts 
him into communication with his dead 
wife and then her reincarnation. He 
learns that the wife had been unfaith- 
ful to him and falls in love with the 
Secretary, not as the reincarnation but 
in her own person. If he can force 


himself to abandon spiritualism, how- 
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ever, she cannot, and she is haunted by 
her fears of the vengeance of the dead 
wife, fears which end in killing her. 

Pitoeff and his wife at the Théatre 
des Arts must, of course, always be 
watched. Their one new production, 
‘* Sardanapalus,’’ was hardly a success, 
and its rather morbid study of a tragic 
actor who trains ungrateful youths to 
follow in his footsteps hardly deserved 
success. However, Pitoeff can always 
fall back on a _ revival of Shaw’s 
‘* Sainte Jeanne ’’ when in a difficulty, 
or vary it, as he is now doing, by one of 
Claude Anet’s plays, ‘* Mademoiselle 
Bourrat,’’ in which his wife gives her 
most touching performance as the little 
provincial girl-mother surrounded by 
her pitilessly respectable family. 

Then there is the Odéon. Of course, 
you can see some appalling things at 
the Odéon, in the way of plays as well 
as of production and acting. It is the 
standing warning of what a repertory 
theatre must be if it is not very heavily 
endowed. But its director is Gémier. 
Gémier has been one of the artistic 
managers of Paris, and you can never 
tell when his artistic enthusiasm and his 
overflowing energy may not give you 
something remarkable. He has not 
done so this season yet, for ‘‘ Le Bon- 
heur du Jour,” which Féraudy has 
obtained official permission to act here 
because he could not persuade his col- 
leagues at the Francais to accept it, only 
succeeds in confirming their artistic 
judgment. But Gémier must still be 
watched. 

After these theatres, what is there? 
A revue at the Porte St. Martin, which 
is much better than most revues, 
because it is written by two men of 


’ 


letters, Henri Duvernois and Maurice 
Dounay. A rather pretty comedy, ‘‘ Le 
Coeur Ebloui,’’? by Lucien Descaves 


at the Daunou. Elsewhere revivals, 
operettes, farces and sundry Russians. 
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AST month we went to press too early 

to include any mention of the death of 
Mr. James K. Hackett, which occurred in 
Paris on Monday, November 8. We need 
not in this place attempt any estimate of 
Mr. Hackett’s career as an actor; but many 
English playgoers will not easily forget the 
impersonation of Macbeth which was so 
memorable a feature of a famous perform- 
ance at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford. Here, rather, we will honour 
him as a benefactor of the British Drama 
League. Ever since he first came into con- 
tact with the League in the Spring of 1924, 
he remained its sincere and active friend. 
It will be remembered that it was he who 
offered the prize of 4,250 for the best design 
for a National Theatre building, which was 
finally won in open competition by Mr. 
Somerville, of Toronto. This design was 
exhibited in the Drama League Section of 
the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. 
\ few months before his death Mr. Hackett, 
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at great personal inconvenience, had also re. 
presented the British Drama League at the 
Erste Internationale Schauspieler-Konferenz 
at Berlin. Such are the evidences which 
come particularly within our view of a 
nature singularly alive to all causes which 
serve both the art of the theatre and the 
goodwill of nation to nation. He was not 
only an eminent actor, but a large-hearted 
and generous man. 


a 


By the time that Drama is in the hands 
of our readers, the preliminary festivals of 
the National Festival of Community Drama 
will have been completed, and six teams 
will have been selected for the Final Fes- 
tival, which will occur in London in 
February. Seeing that in this number we 
cannot give a full account of these pre- 
liminary festivals, we have decided that the 
January number of Drama shall be issued 
as a special Festival number. Besides 
printing Mr. Darlington’s criticism of the 
six competitions on which he has sat in 
judgment, we shall also print a full list of 
all the Societies which have entered for the 
Festival, together with the names of the 
plays they have presented. 


a 


On the occasion of his recent visit to 
London, M. Gemier was the guest of honour 
at a dinner at the Rembrandt Hotel given 
by the Institut Francais and the British 
Drama League, at which Lord Askwith pre- 
sided. At the conclusion of the dinner, the 
company adjourned to the Institut Francais, 
where, with Mr. Roger Fry as chairman, 
M. Gemier delivered a lecture on ‘“ Le 
Theatre et la Paix.” After developing his 
ideas on the importance to world peace of 
Internationalism in Art, M. Gemier made 
the interesting announcement that it is 
hoped the first International Drama Festival 
will be held in Paris next summer. It will be 
one of the first duties of the Committee 
of the British Section to make sure that 
Great Britain is represented at this Festival 
by a Company of English Players of the 
highest calibre and in a play which shall 
worthily embody the best dramatic work of 
this period. 
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THE MONTH'S BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


The Deathless World. ay i. Me. 3. 
International Play Bureau, Boston. 

God’s Children. By Andrew Clark. Daniel. 2s. 6d. 

On the Moor. By Stephen Schofield. Samuel 
French. As. 

Koechlin. By John Brandane. 
Theatre Society. 

Three Plays. By Mary Pakington, Mrs. Clifford 
Paul, and E. U. Ouless. Village Drama 
Society. 2s. 6d. 

The Comments of Juniper. By Laurence Hous- 
man. Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s. 

Collected Dramas. By Lady Margaret Sackville. 
Allen & Unwin. 5s. 


Tompkins. 


Scottish National 


N each month’s batch of books there are always 
three or four plays which can be damned and dis- 
missed with that one dreadful word ‘‘competent.”’ 
Almost invariably they are one-act plays. Perhaps 
it is really quite easy to write slick and efficient 
one-act plays. Certainly no other form of writing 
is more heavily afflicted with superfluous com- 


petency. This month, at last, there is a play 
which is not particularly competent but magnifi- 
cently original. I am afraid to praise ‘‘ The 


Deathless World’’ as much as I want. I am 
afraid that perhaps what I say will be more in the 
nature of a grateful sigh of relief than genuine 
criticism. To be on the safe side I had better 
start with its faults. It is too long—or rather, it 
sprawls—it has too little action, the language some- 
times attempts to be poetical and succeeds only 
in being mouthy, and there is a rankly bad scene 
where one of the characters expounds a philosophy 
when in real life she would have been dumb with 
grief. And yet this play about a world which has 
conquered death is far more than just brilliantly 
original. Avoiding all the temptations which the 
theme holds for cheap and easy effectiveness, it 
achieves a grave and sober beauty and triumph- 
antly proves that even in the cramped confines of 
the one-act play it is possible to stir deeper and 
more slowly-kindled emotions than the mere 
brilliant handling of a ‘“* situation ’’ can arouse. 
At present ninety-nine out of every hundred writers 
of one-act plays think in terms of ‘“ situations ’ 
rather than emotions. 

And now, after all the praise of originality, 1] 
find that my quarrel with the next play is that it 
is too original. I am not quite sure if it is that 
Mr. Clark has no sense of humour or that my 
own sense of humour is perverted. Anyway, this 
combination of blank verse and very lurid Cockney 
seems to me hugely entertaining. But in fairness 
I had better confess that I also find ‘‘ The Ever- 
lasting Mercy”? hugely entertaining, so perhaps 
there are people for whom this melodramatic 
blank-verse tragedy of Alfred and Arabella Bloggs 
will be a genuinely moving play. On second thoughts 
I have an uneasy suspicion that perhaps Mr. Clark 
instead of having too little sense of humour has 
really too much, and that this play is an elaborate 
leg-pull for unsuspecting critics. If so, I have 
only just saved myself from falling into the trap. 

It is almost a relief to come back again to mere 
competency with ‘‘ On the Moor,’ which is about 


yet another of those stage convicts who escape 
from Dartmoor and throw away the chance of 
making good their escape because they prefer to 
behave like unnecessarily perfect gentlemen. It is 
all very well done, and not a bit worth doing— 
especially if it must be done by Mr. Schofield, who 
can write much too well to waste time on this 
sort of stuff. 

A far more disconcerting example of an author 
below par is Mr. Brandane’s ‘“‘ Koechlin.’’ Per- 
sonally I think his play ‘‘ The Glen is Mine ”’ 
one of the best comedies of recent years, and yet 
I cannot remember having ever seen in print a worse 
play than ‘‘ Koechlin.’’ Obviously it is an early 
effort. Still I am glad this play has been published 
—or, at least, that I have been able to read it, for 
it is interesting to have such undeniable proof that 
a play which shows not the slightest promise what- 
soever can be the forerunner of first-class work. 
But that, I suppose, is a foolishly rash thing 
to say. I had better add that I am quite sure this 
is exceptional, or I shall be accused of encouraging 
the huge race of incompetent playwrights not to 
abandon hope. Heaven forbid. 

The only full-length play of this month’s batch 
is in ‘‘ Three Plays.’? Not a very good one, either. 
Just another of those pale historical plays written 
with a heigho, a fie and a_ prithee. But 
‘““ Three Plays’? is certainly worth having for 
the sake of the other two. “The Queen of 
Hearts,’’ in spite of its shop-soiled title, is one of 
the very few tolerable pageant plays—perhaps 
because it is free from the pomposity which is 
usually the chief characteristic of this sort of 
play. As for the third play in the _ book, 
‘* Our Pageant ’’—well, I was going to describe 
it as a burlesque of a village pageant, but bur- 
lesque is much too crude a word for this joyous 
satire with just enough sting in its tail to make 
it much better than simply ‘* awfully good fun.”’ 

As to Mr. Housman’s new collection of Fran- 
ciscan plays, I suppose they are quite up to the 
level of the twenty-five or so already published, 
and at least one of them, ‘‘ Brother Ass,”’ is prob- 
ably a good deal better than most of them. But 
I do not want thirty odd plays about St. Francis, 
and I do want another “‘ Possessions, a Peep-show 
in Paradise,’’ so I read those new plays in slightly 
peevish mood. 

I was certainly not bored reading Lady Margaret 
Sackville’s verse plays, but I rather think I should 
be sadly bored by them in the theatre. Read them 
as poems and they appeal to one as easy yet 
dignified narrative verse, scattered with fine and 
revealing phrases, and with here and there a pas- 
sage of real loveliness. But in the theatre there 
is no time to flavour the perfect phrase or to 
linger over a beautiful passage. The rhythms and 
cadences of single lines go for nothing. It is the 
rhythm of whole speeches, the rhythm of the entire 
play that matters. In the same way the subtle per- 
fections of the exquisitely chosen word are wasted. 
Flaming phrase after phrase must be heaped 


together until they blaze up and light the whole 
scene, not as a heap of separate phrases, but as a 
leaping bonfire of words. 
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UNCRITICIZED AMATEURS 





By Harold Downs 


HERE are tens of thousands of 
amateur actors and actresses in the 
country playing parts, big and small, in 
drama and in opera, and the majority of 
them have never had their performances 
criticized either orally or in print! 

The amateur movement from its early 
beginnings, when amateurs were interested 
in playlets and operettas which were per- 
formed in Sunday schoolrooms to combine 
moral education and innocuous entertain- 
ment, and in public buildings, drill halls, 
and the like for charitable purposes, has 
developed into a national movement that 
has its enthusiasts in village, town and city. 
Playlets and operettas are no longer popu- 
lar. The field of selection ranges from 
Euripides to Shaw, from grand opera to 
musical comedy, and the number of per- 
formances given may be the minimum, a 
matinée in aid of charity or the maximum, 
six evening performances and two matinées 
in the local theatre, thus entering into 
direct competition with professionals. 

And yet amateurs as amateurs escape 
criticism and receive much praise, some of 
it justified, some of it unwarranted. Often 
they form themselves into the equivalent 
of self-admiration societies, and, in conse- 
quence, get distorted views of their own 
capabilities and also of the capabilities of 
their fellow members. But the rot does not 
stop here. When they appear in public all 
their friends tell them how wonderful they 
are, and the local papers, applying prin- 
ciples of journalism that are really obsolete, 
give notices, not criticisms, which makes 
every amateur performance a perfect per- 
formance, despite the fact that astounding 
liberties are taken by amateurs. The other 
week a couple, to add to their popularity, in- 
troduced the equivalent of a music-hall turn 
into a light opera ! 

There are, I know, notable exceptions; 
for example, the Stockport Garrick Society, 
the largest society of its kind, which in 
February celebrated its twenty-fifth season, 
runs the Garrick Magazine, in which Selec- 
tion Committee, Casting Committee, Pro- 
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ducers, Actors and Actresses all have jus- 
tice done to them without fear or favour. 
Nevertheless, speaking generally, amateurs 
escape the salutary influence of sound 
criticisms because a_ suitable’ channel 
through which criticism can flow has not yet 
been evolved. . 

I do not want to belittle the importance 
of the amateur movement. Amateurs build 
their own theatres, write their own plays, 
make their own costumes, design their 
own scenery, produce, act—and even write 
laudatory notices of themselves for pub- 
lication! They have now got their special 
organs and they are to have their own 
** Who’s Who.’’ But they do not criticize 
themselves—though they are often too 
ready to criticize their rivals—and sound 
healthy criticism is a help to any move- 
ment. That is why amateurs should not go 
uncriticized. 


MATINEE AT THE ETLINGER THEATRE 
SCHOOL. 


The production—for the first time in England—of 
““ The Infanta ’’ (adapted from a story by Oscar 
Wilde by Astrid Argyll and Malcolm Morley) and 
for which Miss Margaret Halstan and Miss Greta 
Thornley were responsible, as producers—was the 
principal event of a matinée at the Etlinger Theatre 
School on December 2. 

The quaint and lovely Spanish dresses of the 
period were most effective, and the grouping was 
charmingly done. Betty Astell in the part of the 
Infanta made a strikingly good performance. 

As the Youth from the Mountains Mary Pilcher’s 
réle was a by no means easy one but her interpreta- 
tion was full of sympathy. The Pavanne dance 
provided a very pretty effect at the beginning of the 
play. 

Three playlets preceded ‘‘ The Infanta ’’ and were 
‘* The Goat,’’ by Dorothy Marsingham, in which 
quite the best performance was that of Joan 
Mannering; ‘‘ St. Valentine’s Day ”’ charmingly 
dressed and presented but suffering unavoidably 
from insufficient rehearsal—and  ‘‘ Suppressed 
Desires,’? by Susan Glaspell. The latter is a little 
too obvious propaganda and the humour—when it 
comes to ‘‘ Step-hen Brewster ’’ (Be-rooster) some- 
what overdone! 

In the first and last of these plays we felt the 
performances of the male characters were hardly up 
to standard. 
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THE JOYOUS PAGEANT OF THE 
HOLY NATIVITY 





By Kenneth Ingram 


HE revival of the morality and nativity 
on has been a remarkable develop- 
ment of post-war years. In almost every 
part of the country to-day there are parishes 
which boast their annual play or tableaux, 
productions which are given either in the 
jocal hall or in the church itself, which rely 
entirely on amateur talent, and which are 
attended by large and appreciative audi- 
ences. Not since the Middle Ages has the 
Church so fully appreciated the possibilities 
of the stage. The artistic standard of these 
productions, as may be expected, varies 
considerably. In many cases the repre- 
sentation is crude: in some instances a 
high level has been attained. 

Probably no production of this kind can 
compare with the ‘‘ Joyous Pageant of the 
Holy Nativity,’’ which is performed each 
year by the players from St. Mary’s Church, 
Graham Street, Pimlico. It possesses, in- 
deed, several special features. It has been 
written and produced by Mr. Charles A. 
Claye, and in its earlier years occupied only 
the limited stage of a private hall. Thence 
it emigrated to the Chelsea Town Hall, to 
the Old Vic, and finally to the Chelsea 
Palace, where it has again been performed 
this December. It is played entirely by 
amateurs, who remain anonymous. The 
setting differs from that severer form which 
usually characterizes the nativity or morality 
drama : the dresses are deliberately fifteenth- 
century Italian and suggest the frescoes of 
Botticelli or Fra Angelico. This gives a 
richness and brilliance to the various 
scenes and tabieaux, even though no scenery 
is employed and the background is de- 
pendent only on hangings, a few orna- 
ments, and a dais which serves as a canopy, 
a threshold, and a wall. The colour scheme 
of such scenes as the procession of the 
flower-girl, the merchant, the lovers and 
the gossips to the inn, the supper-scene in 
the inn, the adoration of the kings, Candle- 
mas, and the finale—where the whole com- 
pany are grouped on the stage, can hardly 
be surpassed. It has won the admiration 


of some of the most expert of producers. 


Much of the play takes place on the outer 
stage. The procession of the three kings, 
with their attendants, comes and returns 
through the body of the theatre, and is one 
of the most spectacular incidents. Only a few 
of the scenes contain dialogue, where the 
author reveals himself as a poet of no mean 
order. The music is also in keeping with 
the Pageant, for it includes not only the 
well-known Christmas hymns and carols, 
but also compositions by Bach, Purcell, 
Byrd, Scarlatti, Vittoria, and other masters. 
The orchestra and choir are under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Anthony Bernard, and main- 
tains the standard of the rest of the pro- 
duction. 

But there are three features which lend 
this Pageant a unique interest. The first 
is that, in spite of the wealth and dignity 
of presentation, there is an innate sim- 
plicity appropriate to the subject. It is the 
reverse of a theatrical spectacle, lavished 
with West-end effects. It remains a nativity- 
play, and the Bethlehem scenes are no more 
unfamiliar than on the cavas of some 
Italian artist. There is no sense of con- 
trast, for harmony has triumphed. 

The second feature is the ‘* joyousness ”’ 
of the Joyous Pageant. For this the 
children, who predominate in the cast, are 
undoubtedly responsible. Some of them 
can hardly be more than five or so, and 
and they infuse into the play, by the obvi- 
ous enjoyment with which they take their 
parts, precisely that charm which relieves 
the Pageant from the rather heavy soler- 
nity which is too often associated with at- 
temps of this kind. 

The third feature arises from the asso- 
ciations of the play. It is much more than 
the representation of a scriptural record: 
past is linked with present, so that con- 
tinually the scenes are found to be portray- 
ing, not only the historical element, but 
the ceremonial of the Church’s worship of 
to-day. The Pageant, in fact, is essentially 
inspired by the Catholic Revival which 
has occurred in this country, and accord- 
ingly it is true to the Catholic belief that the 
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THE JOYOUS PAGEANT 


ministry of Christ is perpetuated through 
all time in the sacraments of the Church. 
This implication is so delicately inter- 
woven with the scheme that the significance 
of the Pageant will be lost and much of its 
design will be unintelligible, if this element 
is unrealized. 

It is interesting to observe the response 
which is given to a production of this char- 
acter. The genesis of the Pageant has 
been already described, but even a large 
theatre has been hardly sufficient to accom- 
modate the audiences. Last year four per- 
formances were given, all of which were 
crowded, while many have been turned 


OF THE HOLY NATIVITY 





away who could not even secure standing. 
room. This year five performances have 
been given in December, the last of these 
being on Saturday afternoon, December 18, 
The audience appears to be drawn from a 
very general public which comes even from 
distant parts of the country. When it is 
remembered that the Pageant has been little 
advertised and little noticed in the Press, 
this response is remarkable. It shows that 
there is scope for further developments of 
this kind. And perhaps it also shows that 
a religious appeal can be made by such a 
means to a community which is far larger 
than is sometimes suspected. 


VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 


ANNUAL 


(Held at the Century Theatre, on December 6, by 
kind permisison of Miss Lena Ashwell.) 


If I were writing this article for the evening 
papers, I should no doubt head it—‘* Packed the 
Vicar’s Sunday Trousers by Mistake ’’—and every 
reader of Drama would at once sit down to find out 
Why He Did It. I can promise a solution of this 
mystery a few lines further on—but meanwhile no 
one need be afraid of the dread words “ Annual 
Meeting,’’ for the Village Drama Society is a con- 
spicuously modest organization, and the agenda con- 
sisted only of the chairman’s remarks, Sir Barry 
Jackson’s charmingly informal speech, and the read- 
ing of the Annual Report. 





Professor Morgan, who took the chair in the 
absence of the President, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
touched on some new and cheering aspects of the 
Society, the County Competitions, the Summer 
School, etc.; and he then introduced—or shall we 
say, produced, Sir Barry Jackson—for that most 
enterprising and idealistic of theatre managers 
needs no introduction. 

Sir Barry began with his early experiences as an 
amateur actor, and carried on by way of his tours 


with the Pilgrim Players (it was one of these 
gentlemen, by the way, who stayed with the Vicar 
and carried off his Sunday trousers)—how they 
played Shakespeare and the old morality, ‘‘ The 
Interlude of Youth,’’ to villagers. The  ten- 
dency in all theatres, he warned us, was 
to play down to the public level, and as 
there is absolutely no limit to the depths the 


public will sink to, the only thing left for the Village 
Drama Society was to push up and up and up! It 
was a great mistake to say that a company with 
little talent must therefore fall back upon a bad play. 
For old plays, he recommended some of Shakespeare, 
a selection from Dodsley’s ‘‘ Old Plays,’’ many 
pieces which might be adapted from ‘‘ Bell’s British 
Theatre,’’ and especially the old morality plays, 
which gave a sincerity to the actors which could 
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MEETING 


not be got in any other way. Then there were plays 
written round old village legends, such as “ The 
Marvellous History of St. Bernard.’’ Of the moderns 
he urged that the Irish plays should not be banned 
on account of difficulties of accent. Costumes 
should be made locally where possible, and scenery 
might be dispensed with altogether if necessary. 
The position, he acknowledged, was difficult 
in the villages nowadays, owing to the 
disappearance of the big houses which used to give 
the lead; but he urged that the co-operation of the 
representatives of the church should be sought. 
They would bring in that note of sincerity which 
was so essential—so that in time the drama would 
take on its full spiritual significance, and become a 
source of inspiration for all that is good in life, 

Miss Mary Kelly, the secretary and fourider, then 
read the annual report, giving an outline of the 
work of the Society, which offers a generous scheme 
of help even to villages which are not yet affiliated 
—advice on costumes and production, a free lecture 
on forming a band of Village Players, costumes at 
the rate of 3s. 6d. each per week for hire (2s. 64. 
to branches), sets of plays for reading and choice at 
1s. the set for one week, and careful criticism of 
original plays by the Reading Committee ; while the 
splendid resources of the British Drama League 
Library are open to members on a further payment 
of tos. 6d. through the V.D.S. 

Finance is at present the chief difficulty. Although 
almost all the work is done by a body of keen 
voluntary helpers, office rent and dressmakers have 
to be paid, and a great deal has to be left undone 
through sheer lack of funds. Hitherto the work 
of the Village Drama Society, though well known 
to its 190 branches, has been too little known to 
the world in general; but Sir Barry Jackson spoke 
of it with warm appreciation; and in the future— 
especially if it can work hand-in-hand with the 
British Drama League—an ever widening sphere of 
action will be open to its energies. 

Mary PaKINGTON. 





THE GIRLHMOOD OF MARY. A SCENE FROM 
THE JOYOUS PAGEANT Of} THE HOLS 


NATIVITY. DESIGNED BY CHARLES CLAYE. 
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N the October number of DRAMA we re- 

produced two photographs showing the 
interior of the Old Barnwell Theatre, Cam- 
bridge. In the present issue we show a 
view of a scene from the ‘‘ Oresteia ’’ with 
which the Festival Theatre, as it is now to 
be called, was opened on the evening of 
Monday, November 22. The transformation 
which has been effected is_ startling, 
although the architectural lines of the old 
auditorium have been cleverly maintained, 
despite the very modern scheme of decora- 
tion. The stage itself, however, has suf- 
fered a complete metamorphosis. The pros- 
cenium arch has been abolished (with the 
result that the management of the theatre 
was allowed to dispense with a fireproof 
curtain on the plea that there was nowhere 
to hang it !), and with its broad steps lead- 
ing down to the auditorium, the stage gives 
the spectator the impression of being in 
the same world as himself—thus conform- 
ing to the strictest canons of representa- 
tional production. 

Those who saw the ‘‘ Oresteia,’’ due 
allowance being made for inevitable criticism 
on individual points in the production, are 
unanimous in their appreciation of the mag- 
nificent effect produced by the play. Masks 
were worn by the whole cast, and the light- 
ing scheme, effected by what is probably 
the most up-to-date electrical installation in 
the country, was very beautiful. 

The present writer witnessed ‘‘ The Man 
Who Ate the Popomack,’’ by W. J. Turner, 
which ran to crowded houses for the second 
week of the season. This play, which was 
first produced by Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth 
at a special matinée in London three years 
ago is, of course, a singular one. But 
it is a play which readily lends itself to 
impressionistic treatment, and the curtained 
stage with the two high screens symbolic of 
doorways, was perfectly adequate to its in- 
terpretation. The absence of realism was 


no hindrance to the play’s effect, and Mr. 
Turner’s somewhat painful humour raised 
laughter which, if not altogether happy, 
was none the less hearty. 





OPENING OF THE FESTIVAL 
THEATRE CAMBRIDGE 





As for the company, its standard was 
creditable throughout, though it would show 
a false sense of proportion to suggest that 
it reached the unusually high standard set 
by the decorative aspects of the production. 
In Mr. Wallace Evans the Festival manage- 
ment have secured the services of a very 
promising young actor, whose work at the 
St. Pancras People’s Theatre has been 
already noted by many critics. Mr. Evans 
has a beautiful voice and an attractive pres- 
ence. That he erred in playing Lord Bel- 
voir at too high a pitch throughout is an 
error which should easily be corrected with 
experience. The other notable performances 
were those of Miss Peggy Calthrop as Lady 
Phaoron, Mr. Rodney Millington as Sir 
Philo, and Mr. Harold Ridge in the inci- 
dental but delightful part of the Mandarin. 

The Festival Theatre must, of course, be 
regarded as a wholly professional under- 
taking and judged therefore by professional 
standards. This we have done. But it is 
none the less interesting to note that the 
genesis of the enterprise is to be found 
iargely in the Little Theatre movement. 
Thus regarded the Festival Theatre as- 
sumes a unique importance, manifesting as 
it does the ultimate object to which many 
have aspired, and which few have hitherto 
attained so closely. 

In short, a most gallant venture which 
we are glad to know is meeting with the 
success and appreciation which it deserves. 





THE CRADLE SONG 


Following the great success of the Mar- 
tinez Sierra plays at the Fortune Theatre, 
‘“‘The Lover’’ and ‘‘The Cradle Song,’’ Mr. 
Anmer Hall desires us to state that he holds 
the rights of these plays for Great Britain. 
As it has come to his knowledge that cer- 
tain societies have been performing these 
plays, he thinks it but right that he should 
issue this word of warning. 
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VILLAGE PLAYS’ MATINEE 


By Margaret Macnamara 


O great was the last-minute run on 

tickets for the Village Plays’ Matinée at 
the Century Theatre on December 8, that 
the players in the first piece had to wait 
some fifteen minutes, while a few vacant 
seats were being allotted among rival 
claimants who had come long distances on 
the chance of ‘‘ returns.” Once a start had 
been made the programme proceeded with 
a freedom from hitches that did credit to 
the discipline and team-spirit of the four 
companies concerned. They had journeyed 
from Sussex and Oxfordshire that morning, 
and were—of necessity—presenting their 
plays without any rehearsal on the strange 
stage. Probably one cause contributory to 
the general ease and steadiness of. the per- 
formances, was the absence of the element 
of competition as between the groups. 
Competition had ended with the choice of 
the plays, on the merits of the writing 
alone. 

The styles were very different. Miss Amy 
Sawyer’s ‘‘ The Brown Pot,” from Ditch- 
ling, dealt with the cunning murder of a 
miserly, tyrannical old farmer by his young 
gipsy wife. In Miss Agatha Lucey’s 
‘Smugglers All,” from Fittleworth, we 
had a pretty costume comedy, with the 
farmer’s wife and mother, the parson’s 
daughter and the local witch, all engaged 
in aiding and abetting ‘‘ the gentlemen.” 
Then came a touchingly pathetic little 
sketch of the death of a gentle old shep- 
herd, a typical character of the Downland, 
with a daughter hardened by the dreary 
lot of the housewife in a lonely cottage, 
and an adorable little grandson, played 
with perfect simplicity and naturalness by 
the authoress’s seven-year-old son. Finally 
Henfield gave us ‘‘ A W.I. Charade,” by 
H. N. Mack, joyously guying the doings 
of the Women’s Institute, at Jumble Sale, 
Committee and Exhibition, and capped by 
a folk-song with farmyard chorus, in which 
the audience joined with appropriate 
hilarity. 

Both critics—Miss Lena Ashwell and Mr. 
John Drinkwater—stated that they had 
much enjoyed the afternoon. Their adverse 
criticism was directed mainly against the 
weakness of the work of the producers. 
The English village wheelwright, Mr. 
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Drinkwater said, could make a wheel to 
compare favourably with any wheel in the 
world, and village players should aim at 
an equally high standard. Acting was not 
the difficulty. Almost anyone can act. At 
the meeting to inaugurate the Abbey 
Theatre, Mr. W. B. Yeats had declared 
that he could pick a company of twelve 
by putting the names of his auditors into 
a hat and taking out the required number 
at random. Doubtless it was difficult for 
villagers to obtain expert advice in produc. 
tion, but here, he thought, the British 
Drama League could help (as it hopes to 
do with its Easter School). 

Taking the plays in detail, he thought 
‘* The Brown Pot ” interesting, but Vashti 
unconvincing. She did not seem to him to 
be the sort of person who would poison her 
husband. ‘‘ Smugglers All” was notable 
for the good performance of the witch by 
Miss Gilks. In his opinion the best 
play was ‘‘A Good Shepherd,” and 
the best bit of acting the performance of 
the title-part by Mr. William Challis. The 
part of the child needed a little cutting, 
but was finely and sincerely felt. As for 
the Charade, it was a very jolly Christmas 
piece, remarkable for the extraordinary vir- 
tuosity of the authoress-actress. 

Miss Ashwell endorsed Mr. Drinkwater’s 
views, except what he said about acting. 
She felt strongly that acting was the most 
difficult of all the arts, and the most elusive. 
She agreed that good producing would have 
improved the plays, but they had “ got 
across,”” and they had brought to London 
a real smell of the countryside. 

Some village-producers in the audience 
talked together informally during the tea 
that followed. They were at one in wel 
coming the chance of teaching for them- 
selves, but doubtful whether a little know- 
ledge of professional technique would be 
of vast advantage to their companies. 
Before all things, they felt, the simplicity 
of the villager must be preserved. How 
are we to make him more expressive and 
more graceful without rousing in him that 
self-conscious awareness of voice and face 
and limbs which sometimes mars the pet 
formances of—dare one say it?—our very 
professionals ? 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE UNITED DAIRIES DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


KING GEORGE’S HALL. 

November 20, ‘*‘ The Man who Stayed at Home.”’ 
By Lechmere Worrall and J. E. Harold Terry. 
This war-time play shows as yet no mark of age 
and the abundant humour was greatly appreciated 
by a friendly audience. Clifford Rippengal had 
great scope in the part of Christopher Brent and 
made good use of the opportunities. J. Pettigrew 
gave a splendid study as John Preston as also 
Gladys Rogers as Mrs. Sanderson. Helen Mac- 
Andrew marred a good performance by an ultra 
“refained ’’ voice and manner, otherwise she has 
the makings of a splendid actress. The rest of the 
company were good, but hardly definite enough in 
their impersonations. 

OswaLp GILBERT. 


WASPS AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
CHARRINGTON HALL. 

On November 24 this society gave a performance 
much above the average amateur show. The pro- 
gramme consisted of four one-act plays. ‘*Nerves,”’ 
by Ann Stephenson; ‘‘ Confessional,’’ by Percival 
Wilde; ‘‘Phipps,’? by Stanley Houghton and “Merry 
Widow Welcome,’’ by Edward Percy. The best 
ating was given in ‘‘ Phipps,” E. R. O. Cave, 
Nora Christensen and J. D. Clarke sharing the 
honours. ‘* Nerves’? seemed to me a weak play, 
but I was impressed by the acting of Clare Smith. 
C. B. Stonebridge was excellent in ‘‘ Confessional,’’ 
but I doubt if he was heard at the back of the hall, 
a fault shared throughout the programme by some 
of the other members. In ‘* Merry Widow 
Welcome ’? (a most delightful comedy) E. R. O. 
Cave and Nora Christensen gave two splendid 
character studies, whilst Marjorie Marriott made 
a charming and merry widow. The other charac- 
ters in this play were hardly definite enough; the 
play also lost much force through slowness of 
pace. The Society used excellent settings, the 
furnishings and decorations were in quite good 
taste. Coloured bulbs or gelatines would have 
greatly improved the white lighting used. 

OswaLp GILBERT. 


PENGE AND ANERLEY FESTIVAL. 


Having undertaken to adjudicate between one- 
act plays contributed exclusively by local authors, 
I was a little apprehensive, and the more agreeably 
surprised by a degree and variety of merit that 
set one wondering how many urban districts could 
offer an equivalent entertainment on similar lines. 
Mr. Leonard White, in ‘“‘ A Perfect Marriage,’’ 
provided a skilful and witty, if not very ambitious 
little duologue. ‘‘ Prospero’s,’’ ‘* Sunset at Kilho- 
wan,” well-named, well-made, admirably written, 
conveyed a definite ‘‘ atmosphere,’’ but was con- 
fined by a sentimentality that descended perilously 
nearly into pathos. (It carried the popular vote, 
I regret to say.) ‘‘ Burnt Boats,’’ by ‘‘ Sussex,”’ 
revealed some shrewd and unconventional charac- 
terization, but was carelessly constructed, and 
deficient in climax. ‘‘ The Key to the Situation.’ 
a crook play, contained a succession of climaxes— 
nothing but climaxes, one might say. A second 


venture by ‘“‘ Sussex,’’ ‘‘ The Call of the Bird,”’ 
aiming higher than any of the other pieces, 
achieved a touch of true poetry—and the adjudica- 
tor’s award. The programme concluded with 
““The Truth About Detectives,’’ which displayed 
a distinct sense of the theatre, and a gift for 
satire. The quality of the acting throughout con- 
firmed one’s impression of the stimulating effect of 
such an experiment on all concerned. H. F. R. 


THE PLAYERS AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY, LIVERPOOL. 

Miss Clemence Dane’s ‘‘ The Way Things 
Happen ’’ was produced on Tuesday, November 23, 
at Crane Hall. The dramatist and the actors gave 
us a very honest piece of work. The Players’ 
production was painstaking and, on the whole, 
very satisfying. The clothes worn were just right. 
Shirley’s simple overalls, especially, were excellent. 
Miss G. Shaw played the part of Mrs. Farren most 
effectively, and Miss B. C. Jones was wonderfully 
good in the more difficult and exacting part of 
Shirley. Mr. Frederick W. Jones made Martin 
Farren a very human and curiously wrong-headed 
character, and Miss Ethel Antrobus, Miss Grey 
Jones, Mr. Gwil Pritchard and Mr. Gordon Bryant 
gave very promising performances. 


THE SALI LOBEL SCHOOL. 

The performance given by D’Shoara Sali Lobel 
and her pupils at the Holdsworth Hall on October 
27 and 28 can only be described as a very clever 
and delightful entertainment. 

Out of the twenty items it is hard to decide which 
was the best, and the play, Nicholas Evreinov’s 
““ Merry Death ”’ was original, amusing and splen- 
didly acted. One of the most charming novelties of 
the programme was given by two performers aged 
4 and 9 respectively. 

Mention must be made of the Irish jigs given by 
both juniors and seniors, and also the Ballroom 
item in which was demonstrated both the ballroom 
and exhibition Charleston. The concert included 
several Ballets, Classical, Biblical, Egyptian and so 
on, all very cleverly executed. ae 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE DRAMATIC 
CLUB. 

Cripplegate Theatre, November 19, 1926. 
Chinese Puzzle.’’ 
Lion. 

This club gave a quite good though somewhat 
uneven performance. They started badly, probably 
the result of nervousness, but improved considerably 
as they progressed. Jax Wix gave a very clever 
impersonation of Chi Lung and Curtis Dudman as 
Armand de Rochecorbon. Doris Gray as Naomi 
Melsham was inclined to overact a very strenuous 
part. The rest of the company were good, but 
guilty of a very common fault, that of failing to 
keep up the characteristics of the part when not 
engaged in the dialogue. Mary Wix was a notable 
exception to this and gave a very natural rendering 
of Victoria Cresswell. Kenneth Sherwell is to be 
congratulated on his study of Sir Aylmer Brent. 

Oswa.p GILBERT. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


SOUTH NORWOOD REPERTORY PLAYERS. 
STANLEY HALL, S. NORWOOD. 


This company presented a double bill: ‘* The 
Bathroom Door,’’ a farce in one act by Gertrude 
Jennings, followed by ‘‘ The Unknown Quantity,”’’ 
a play in three acts by Herbert Swears. The 
farce was well appreciated by the audience. ‘* The 
Unknown Quantity’? was a somewhat unhappy 
choice, it is, at best, a weak play. First pro- 
duced in 1915, it has not improved with age; its 
dialogue now seems stilted, its situations forced. 
Betty Watkin seemed to me miscast, she hardly 
suggested the airy, fairy, brainless creature the 
part indicated. As the atmosphere of the play 
depended largely on this character, the remainder 
of the cast were at a disadvantage, Gordon Brebner 
as Harvey Jessop and Victor Bates as Laurence 
Deeming were excellent, so too was Violet Smith 
as the maid. Most of the company lacked con- 
fidence, and were at times inaudible. The plays 
lost pace through failure of all to pick up cues 
smartly. The ‘* make-ups ’? were very bad. Both 
plays were produced by Mr. Gordon Brebner. 

OswaLp GILBERT. 


THE EAST HAM OLD COLLEGIANS’ 


DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


This society would like to hear from institutions 
which would be glad of the services of an amateur 
dramatic society in the provision of an evening’s 
entertainment. Asylums, hospitals, etc., are the 
most suitable sort of places. It is felt that much 
good work is wasted by giving performances for 
one night only, as heretofore, and the society 
would be very pleased to render ‘* Nothing But the 
Truth ” or “* Tilly of Bloomsbury ”’ at any place 
within reasonable distance of East Ham, and with 
adequate stage accommodation. Communications 
should be addressed in the first instance to the 
Drama League. 


THE CHELSEA PRENTICE PLAYERS. 

It is obvious that the Chelsea Prentice Players 
are an important as well as a very popular group. 
The Rudolph Steiner Hall was filled to overflowing 
with a most appreciative audience on the evening of 
Friday, December 10, for their production of 
Arnold Bennett’s amusing skit on the “‘ dual per- 
sonality ’’ crank, ‘* Body and Soul.”’ 

This comedy is hardly one of the easiest to play 
—and though the Prentice Players carried it 
through successfully as a whole—some of the parts 
are long and exacting, and the dialect of the 
Potteries is bound to be something of a stumbling 
block. 

As Blanche Nixon (sales-woman of typewriters) 
who eagerly assumes the personality of rich Lady 
Mab Infold, Phyllis Birnstigl was excellent and 
played a delightful part with perfect confidence and 
ease. T. C. Harrison as the ‘‘ mystery ’’ man 
Procopo was, both in appearance and bearing, 
exactly right. The whole performance was greatly 
enjoyed and the producer, Miss Hazel Thompson, 
and the company generally, were warmly applauded. 

» 
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FRIENDLY CENTURIONS’ DRAMATIC CLUB. 


This club gave a somewhat uneven performang 
of this light but quite amusing comedy “ Clothes 
and the Woman,”’ by George Paston. Miriam 
was distinctly good as the “ plain Jane” of the 
first and last acts, but her interpretation of th 
fascinating Robina of the second act was ng 
altogether convincing. This was probably lar, 
due to the fact that all the male parts were 
played and she therefore received no support from 
that direction. She would do well, however, 
study the technique of Flossie Barratt, who, a 
Lou Desmond, never once failed to get her points 
across the footlights. Winifred Stokes and Afice 
Williams gave two excellent character studies 
Several of the cast had the irritating habit of 
balancing on alternate feet, whilst their confidential 
tones, though quite audible to the front row of the 
stalls, could not have been so to the back of the 
house. OswaLp GILbgrt, 


MANSFIELD HOUSE PLAYERS. 
EAST LONDONER WINS £10 PLAY 
COMPETITION. 


The prize of £10 offered by the Mansfield House 
Players, the dramatic society of Mansfield House 
University Settlement, has been awarded to Mr, 
Richard Wilson, 39 Armagh Road, Bow, E., for his 
play ‘“ All Unseeing ’’ (a phantasy). This piece, 
which incorporates that rara avis in plays—an 
original idea—will accordingly be produced by the 
Players at the East Ham Town Hall on Jan 
27 and 29 with J. M. Synge’s ‘‘ Well of the Saints.” 

Plays of all sorts and sizes were submitted, and 
there were so many that apparently the national 
pastime is changing from football to playwriting, 
One of the entrants was a well-known professional 
boxer, but our stage would not hold all the action 
in his play. Only about a dozen showed any signs 
of originality, or good craftsmanship. All mane 
scripts will be returned as soon as possible. 


NORTHERN DRAMA LEAGUE. 


The first play given by the League this season 
was Ibsen’s *‘ Rosmersholm,’’ produced Nov. 4, 5, 
6, by Hugh Anderson. 

It is four years since an Ibsen play was performed 
by the League and it is apparent that its style of 
acting has greatly improved since ‘* An Enemy of © 
the People.’’ 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


“The Quaker,”’ an eighteenth century 4-act play by 
Mary L. Pendered, has been produced and acted six 
times in three Northamptonshire towns, by a com» 
pany of Rushden Players, each time with success, 


The first performances, last March, 
enthusiastically received that the play was called 7 
for again in November and December. Although 
the actors had never played together and few of 
them had acted before, they rendered the play 
extraordinarily well, under the direction of a clever 
producer, Mr. Frank Knight. The leading parts 
were played by Miss Hylda Gates and Mr. J. ©. 
Gent, two amateurs of talent and experience. The 
script of this play may be seen on application t 
the Drama League. 
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LAURA SMITHSON 


L.R.A.M. ELOCUTION, DOUBLE DIPLOMA) Regd. T.R.C. 


Of Old Vic. Shakespeare Co. and principal West 
End Theatres 


Recommended by Sir Frank Benson, Miss Lilian 

Baylis, Miss Sybil Thorndike, Miss Gladys Cooper, 

Miss Edith Craig, Lady Gomme, Ben Greet, Esq., 
Mrs. Cecil hesterton, William Poel, Esq. 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
SPEAKING VERSE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
STAGE TRAINING 


Pupils prepared for L.R.A.M. ELOCUTION 
DIPLOMA. Schools within reach of London visited 
STAMMERING AND OTHER DEFECTS 
OF SPEECH SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


Address: Haymarket Theatre or 102 Abbey Road 
Mansions, N.W.8. (Maida Vale 3444) 
Northern Connectien : 


MISS IVY SMITHSON 
One Ropner Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees 


(Local Representative Poetry Society Examinations 
in Verse Speaking) 





ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.€.1 
Falaphens: Museum ~ 
Hon. Director iss Eptrn Nevis 


Director and Producer : Miss MAUDE SCOTT 


SPRING SEASON OF WEEKLY 
PERFORMANCES STARTS JAN. 13th, 1927 
A Fresh Play Each Week. 

PUBLIC NIGHT:—THURSDAYS 


Admission 6d., Reserved Seats 1/3 and 2/4 


Note—There are vacancies for 

Men in the Acting Body. 
DRAMATIC ART CENTRE. 

TERM STARTS JANUARY I7th, 1927. 

The following Courses run in direct connexion 
with the Theatre :— 

1. Practical Courses in Play Production for 
Community Theatres (see leaflet). 

2. A Special Movement Section: Technique of 
Classic Movement and Dance, Mime (Commedia 
dell’ Arte) and Psychology of Gesture. 

3. Courses for Teachers, “*‘ Dramatic Art as an 
Educational Subject.” 


Tuition may also be had in Elocution, Acting, 
Dancing, Fencing, etc. Private and Class Lessons. 
Students are used in the Theatre Productions. 








BUY YOUR PLAYS AND 
STAGE-BOOKS 
through the 
DRAMA LEAGUE 
BOOKSHOP 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE 


Any book on the Theatre—English or Foreign— 
procured if not in stock 


PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED 
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THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 


ef Bath have a large aumber of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medimval, Shakespearian, 

teenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


Application for lean of these dresses should be made in the 
te the Hon. Sec. of the Drama League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Londen, W.C2. 








Are you Writing a 
Play ?P | 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE 

PLAY BUREAU WILL 

READ AND CRITICISE 
IT FOR YOU 


Every member has the right 
to one short criticism free 
in each year. Reports on 
additional plays are fur- 
nished for a fee of 7/6. More 
detailed reports may be ob- 
tained for a fee of £1.1.0 


For further particulars apply to 


Hon. Secretary, British Drama League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2 

















THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


President: 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 
Vice-Presidents : 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 
VISCOUNT BURNHAM VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE 
MISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. 
ARNOLD BENNETT SIR BARRY V. JACKSON 
THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. SIR J. MARTIN HARVEY 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K,C.S.I. THE RT. HON. J. H. THOMAS, M.P. 
Hon. Treasurer: Chairman of the Council: 
ALEC, L. REA HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 
Hon. Secretary: 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
Council : 
KENNETH BARNES ELSIE FOGERTY ERIC PATERSON 
LAURENCE BINYON LT.-COL. HEADLAM, D.S.O., WALTER PAYNE 
F. S. BOAS, D.Lrrr. O.B.E., M.P. L. du GARDE PEACH, 
LEWIS CASSON GERTRUDE KINGSTON C. HAROLD RIDGE 
W. L. COURTNEY HOLFORD KNIGHT ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
EDITH CRAIG THE HON. MRS. ALFRED MAUDE SCOTT 
W. A. DARLINGTON LYTTELTON W. J. TURNER 
EDWARD J. DENT THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE PENELOPE WHEELER 
J. FISHER WHITE W. LEE MATHEWS 
Library Committee : 
F. S. BOAS, D.Litt., Chairman. 


Cc. 0. G. DOUIE JOHN DRINKWATER ASHLEY DUKES PROF. ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
NIGEL PLAYFAIR ALEC. L. REA. ALBERT RUTHERSTON 


Together with those names above denoted by an asterisk. | &'; an %) 


§ Bn aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the | 
Art of the Theatre, and to promote a right relation between Drama and the” 
Life of the Community. 


MEMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who are cons 

cerned with the practise or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, | 
ar may be acquired by the payment of an annual subscription | 
of £1 Is. | 

Any organised society or group of not less than ten persons may | 
become affiliated to the ‘Drama League, and as an afhliated body | 
shall acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League, 7 
including free receipt of “‘ Drama ’’ monthly and the use of the” 
League’s Library. The minimum affiliation fee is £1 1s. 


Further particulars Srom the Hon. Secretary. 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 8011. 
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